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In after years Goschen wrote concerning his speech seconding
the Address :

I was anxious to give special colour to my remarks. The
Manchester School with its strong inclination to non-intervention,
and its too absolute devotion in my judgment, to peace at any price,
seemed disposed to give the impression that its doctrines were those
of the great Liberal Party. They were the ''Little Englanders",
if I may say so, of that period. On the other hand, there were a
group of academical Liberals and others who would in these days
be called "Jingoes" or 'Imperialists," I wished clearly to establish
this fact. On the other hand the attitude of some of the extreme
Radicals towards the upper classes and their alleged indictment
against the latter for their indifference to the poor, had jarred upon
me, and in this respect, too, I thought it right to show that one
wing of the Liberal party repudiated such attitude. Though the
seconding of an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne
by a young Member of Parliament of less than one year's standing
may appear an unimportant matter, I deal with it at some length,
as practically it gives the key of my general attitude both towards
foreign and domestic questions during my whole political career.

The country was in a very delicate position as regards the
Schleswig-Holstein question. Lord Palmerston had laid down that
Denmark in certain eventualities "would not stand alone." On
the other hand, now when battles had already been fought in the
Duchies, and a great crisis seemed imminent, timid counsels began
to course through the country, and such language was held very
incompatible with the Prime Minister's attitude*

There can be but one opinion as to the object of the policy which
Her Majesty's Government are pursuing with regard to the
Schleswig-Holstein question. That end is peace ; but unanimous,
as we may be, with regard to the end in view, there may still be
differences of opinion in the Nation, as to the means by which that
end can best be secured. That does not seem, to me necessarily a
warlike policy, which contemplates the possibility of strong measures
for the coercion of disturbers of the peace ^ or that necessarily a
peaceful policy which by laying down beforehand the doctrine of
absolute non-intervention, almost holds out a temptation to
aggression. The House will doubtless rejoice with me that the
Speech from the Throne, although breathing an ardent aspiration,
for peace, does not by any premature declaration surrender the
Country's choice as to the course it may be ultimately our interest
or our duty to pursue. At the present moment, as on the eve of